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THE VETERAN FLUNKS THE PRO- 


FESSOR: A GI INDICTMENT OF 
Ov”? INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 


EDUCATION! 


Ir pedagogic desks were reversed and the veteran 
in college now were given the opportunity to grade 
his professor, he would give him a big red “F” and 
rate him as insipid, antiquated, and ineffectual. 

What is more, if the veterans were trustees of a 
majority of American colleges and universities, they 
would start a housecleaning that would extend from 
university policy and curricula down through antedi- 
luvian buildings and equipment. They would include 
the ossified teaching methods and prehistoric attitudes 
of their mummified instructors. 

I am speaking not as a disgruntled ex-GI, bitter 
with his postwar world, but as both instructor and 
ex-GI to whom veterans have brought their problems. 
As director of a competitive students’ activity, I have 
traveled 7,000 miles during the past year and have 
talked to other veterans, both teachers and students, 
in nearly a hundred schools. Everywhere the opinion 
is the same. It consists of a GI indictment of our 
institutions of higher education. 

The GI is particularly indignant about his univer- 
sity training for three main reasons. First, the GI 
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is more conscious of, and wants to learn more about, 
the current local, national, and international prob- 
lems. Second, the GI has entered college as a full- 
fledged and mature citizen and not as an adolescent 
high-school graduate eager to participate in the old 
rah-rah days of Siwash. Third, feeling that a depres- 
sion or at least a recession is imminent, he wants to 
be trained for a specific job and not have to fritter 
away his time cramming inconsequential facts such as 
learning the names of all the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, conjugation of the Vulgar 
Latin verbs, memorizing the date that Shakespeare 
first said “Hello” to Ann Hathaway, or how many 
hours Benjamin Franklin had to stand in the rain 
with his kite. 

As a result of being more worldly, more mature 
and conscientious, and eager for realistic training, 
the GI feels that both professor and university are 
failing to satisfy his desires and needs. 

What does the college-going veteran think and talk 
about today? Well, of course the men talk about 
women just as women talk about men; they have 
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always done that and always will. But the universi- 
ties are definitely making a mistake if they think the 
veteran is not concerned with more important prob- 
lems as well. The average veteran is well-traveled, 
battle-hardened. He has seen many peoples of the 
world and their problems at firsthand, and simply 
cannot submerge himself in an ocean of inconsequen- 
tial facts. 

For example, during the past year in my speech 
classes the students have been encouraged to talk 
about anything they wish. While a few of them dis- 
eussed obtuse subjects, the majority of topics ran 
something like this, and here I quote directly the 
titles of some of their speeches; “The Air Force, Yes- 
terday, Today, and Tomorrow,” “Our New Foreign 
Policy,” “How Can We Improve Civil Service,” “Race 
Discrimination,” “Reserve Training for Veterans,” 
“The New Role of the Railroads,” “Let’s Make His- 
tory Truthful,” “Exposure of the Communist Party,” 
“Socialized Medicine,” “Sex Education in _ the 
Schools,” “The Truman Doctrine,” “Unification of the 
Armed Forces,” “Federal Aid to Education,” “State- 
hood for Hawaii and Alaska.” I could continue this 
list indefinitely but the point should be clear—the 
veteran wants to learn about and talk about a wide 
variety of current trends and problems, and not about 
archaeological expeditions to Ilios or the courtship of 
Miles Standish. 

What does the college-going veteran think about 
the collegiate atmosphere today? He thinks that it is 
not only stupid, but a definite hindrance to his aequir- 
ing an education. The average veteran thinks it is 
idiotic to wear freshman “beanies,” to carry fresh- 
man “bibles,” to have to stay off certain benches and 
areas which have been reserved, and, in general, to 
have to kow-tow to upperclassmen, some of whom did 
not serve in the Armed Forces and many of whom 
are several years his junior. 

What does the college-going veteran think of the 
training qualities of the current curricula of the col- 
leges and universities? The average veteran is not 
interested in having to content himself with such 
courses as, and here I quote actual titles taken from 
a university catalogue: “Intermediate Art,” “Elemen- 
tary Greek,” “Latin Prose Composition,” “Observa- 
tion of Teaching,” “Glee Club,” “Beowulf,” “The 
Minor Poems of Milton,” “Early Middle English,” 
“History of Oratory,” “Diet Therapy,” and the 
“Mathematics of Agriculture.” 

Feeling these inadequacies in the educational sys- 
tem, what does the veteran want? First and most 
important of all, the veteran wants more competent 
instruction. Listen to what they have to say. I shall 
quote now from a survey that I have just completed 
in which the students were encouraged to voice their 
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opinions confidentially so as not to incur the wrath of 
their instructors and the administration. 


I can’t seem to learn anything from my English 
course, as a result of my instructor’s vagueness, con- 
stant stuttering, and halting speech. 

She [a physical-education instructor] has an annoying 
mannerism that makes her class feel as if she thought 
they were second graders . . . always has the effect of 
making me think that her vocal cords are made out of 
sandpaper. 

Knows his [psychology instructor] subject well but is 
a very poor teacher. Attitude is pedantic to the extreme. 
Gives impression he is casting pearls before the swine. 
Highly indirect. Looks out window during most of his 
lectures. Lectures aren’t coherent, skips around so much 
he confuses the average student. Will never admit he 
is wrong. 

Should modernize his [mining instructor] data. Some 
of his notes date back to 1910. 

He [chemistry instructor] should answer questions 
asked in class instead of giving sarcastic replies,—‘‘ You 
have come this far, you should be able to reason the 
answer. Look it up in the book.’’ 

He [physics instructor] speaks in monotone, words 
mumbled, not loud enough, lecture tends to drag, facial 
movements distracting. 

She [English instructor] is antagonistic in her attitude. 
In faet, sometimes she is almost childishly antagonistic 

. it is my belief that she attempts to cover up an 
inferiority complex by trying to make other people seem 
ridiculous by such irritating methods as mimicing, a 
sarcastic remark, ete., ... 

He [political-science instructor] is extremely biased in 
his presentation of lectures, and if you don’t adhere 
strictly to his viewpoint, he flunks you. 


The most frequent complaint made by the students 
that I have talked with from various universities is 
that their instruction is not only incompetent, but also 
antiquated and unrealistic. The old saying, “Those 
who can, do; those who can’t, teach,” is particularly 
noticeable to the so-called unreadjusted, nervous, 
bloodthirsty war veteran. Over 90 per cent of the 
professors in American colleges are well over thirty- 
five. Most universities cannot retire an instructor 
until he is at Jeast 60, despite the fact that the in- 
structor may be practically doddering to the grave, 
senile, dogmatically set in his opinions, or even enter- 
ing his second childhood. 

A vast majority of professors no longer understand 
student attitudes, much less the veterans’ viewpoint. 
Pick up the catalogue of nearly any university and 
sean the biographies of the faculty. The dates of 
their training will startle you. These are the results 
of reading one such bulletin containing the names 
of 71 professors, associate professors, and assistant 
professors : 

Over 50 per cent of them were themselves students 
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more than 30 years ago; 26 were students before the 
first world war; only 9 of them have been students 
during the past decade; and 5 studied as undergradu- 
ates from 1897-1907. 

Of the 69 who worked on advanced degrees only 6 
have done so in the past 10 years, whereas five did 
from 1897-1907. Fully one third have not done ad- 
vanced work since before the first world war and over 
57 per cent have not done so during the past 20 years. 
Indeed, if the average professor had to pass a course 
given by the veteran, he would find it tough going. 

Secondly, the veteran wants more modern, practi- 
' cal, and realistic courses. Most veterans are not 
anxious to jump back into the foxhole, and the pros- 
pects of a war and depression are very important 
problems to them. The nation’s economy, the social 
maladjustments, the corruption in local politics, and 
other such topies interest him. He wants to know 
more about them. He wants to know how to build 
> a better community, a better nation, and a better 
> world. The veteran feels that the main duty of the 
university should be to train him for adult partici- 
pation in the modern world. The veteran does not 
feel that this ean be accomplished under the present 
system where he is living and studying in an imposed 
mental vacuum covered with the moss of the profes- 

> sor’s yellow lecture notes. In addition to wanting to 
adjust himself to the postwar world, the veteran 
wants to learn to be economically self-sufficient 
and/or support his family. After polling the stu- 
dents in this university and talking to students in 
other universities, I have discovered that they want 
more courses in radio technique, business administra- 
tion, prelaw, premedicine, predentistry, more practical 
mining courses, more modern engineering courses, 
more realistic English courses, courses in mathematies, 
chemistry, agriculture, economics, and trade, and 
other such courses suitable to the needs and demands 
7 of prospective employers. 
» Thirdly, in close relationship with the above, the 
veteran requires more modern equipment for his train- 
Jing needs. Just as you would not expect to teach 
) home economics with an®ld wood-burning stove, you 
cannot hope to teach the more practical subjects 
properly with antiquated equipment. Jack-hammers 
are used to illustrate the techniques of mining. One 
» veteran said to me the other day, “I can’t learn how 
+ to mine by memorizing how many shovelfuls of ore 
the average miner can throw a day. That type of 
mining hasn’t been used since the early 1860's.” 
Simple stress- and tension-testing machines in many 
engineering departments are outmoded. Play pro- 
duction cannot be taught on creaky stages in audi- 
> toriums that are nearly a hundred years old. Agri- 
4 culture cannot be taught in a stone building rather 
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than in experimental dairies and farms. Geology can- 
not be taught without field trips. Economies cannot 
be taught without visiting industrial plants and busi- 
ness enterprises. As a veteran of Guadalcanal and 
Okinawa said to me, “If I could learn how to operate 
a modern heating plant, it would do me far more 
good than a $500,000 football stadium in getting a 
job when I get out of here.” 

Most veterans tend to blame the administration for 
the deficiencies in their college life. As a law stu- 
dent of a leading West Coast university asked me 
recently, “How does this university get immunity 
from taxation by declaring itself to be a nonprofit 
institution when it is pretty obvious to us that a lot 
of people are getting a big rake-off all along the 
line?” His friend standing nearby chimed in, “It 
seems to me that Uncle Sam is paying money for full- 
time and A-1 education for the veterans and actually 
getting substandard and part-time schooling in re- 
turn.” 

The penny-pinching tactics of too many colleges 
and universities have forced veterans to sit on col- 
lapsible chairs in the aisles and even outside the doors 
of overcrowded lecture rooms. At one West Coast 
school the veterans have to stand in line in order to 
go to the washroom which is the only one available in 
the building. The old army chow-line was a short 
queue in comparison to the hour-long waits at some 
school cafeterias. And incidentally, more than one 
university cafeteria, while charging $40 a month or 
more for meal tickets, has somehow managed to go 
into the red tens of thousands of dollars. Veterans’ 
housing units with hurriedly slapped together beaver- 
board partitions, non-closing doors, uneven floors, 
and leaky roofs rent for as high as $40 a month, or 
nearly half of the veteran’s total subsistence. In some 
places there are cases on record where the veteran 
has been denied the use of one of these housing units 
so that some school official can ensconce himself on 
the campus without bothering to look around for an 
apartment. 

The veteran also resents the high-handed, high- 
pressure tacties of the administration in deciding vital 
issues. Too often in a closed meeting it has been 
decided that a change in curriculum, a change in fee, 
or a major change in policy will take place, without 
ever consulting in any way the student veteran whose 
presence there is actually underwriting otherwise 
bankrupt universities. 

Today’s college-going veteran thinks of himself 
also as a tax-payer. And as one GI said to me, 
“Dammit, actually I’ve got to pay for this education 
later on and I’m sick and tired of not getting my 
money’s worth here.” 
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To summarize the statements and opinions of most 
collegiate veterans today toward our institutions of 
higher learning, we must realize that he does not 
want for a professor a textbook wired for sound, a 
doddering bigot living in the past, or one who is un- 
helpful, unsympathetic, and downright inefficient. 
The veteran wants more practical, realistic, and mod- 
ern courses. He refuses to work with obsolete equip- 
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ment, and he would love to start a housecleaning of 
most university administrations. 

The American public has insisted that the veteray 
receive an adequate education to compensate him for 
the long years of his life that he lost while making 
this country secure. Now is the time for use to follow 
through and make sure that he receives the educatioy — 
which we have not only promised but guaranteed. 
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EDUCATION AS A DUTY 

THE emphasis in the history of American education 
since the founding of the Republic has always been 
on the provision of equality of opportunity. Edu- 
cation, in other words, has always been considered the 
right of every individual. In the postwar reconstruc- 
tion of education the democracies of the world have 
recognized that the provision of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity is one of the main problems to be 
solved today. All individuals are to be guaranteed 
the right to education regardless of accident of resi- 
dence and family circumstances, conditions which still 
continue to be obstacles to the full realization of the 
ideal in the United States. One of the purposes of 
UNESCO is “to advance the ideal of educational op- 
portunity without regard to race, sex, or any distine- 
tions, economic or social.” And finally, the right to 
education will undoubtedly be included in the Bill of 
Human Rights now being considered by the United 
Nations. 

There is, however, another aspect which has not 
been given the emphasis that it deserves. The state 
in providing the right to education does so not only 
to promote the fullest development of each of its 
citizens as human beings, but also in the interest of 
its own stability, welfare, and progress. Hence the 
right to edueation implies a corresponding duty for 
the individual to look upon the opportunity for edu- 
cation as a privilege to be exploited by each indi- 
vidual to the fullest extent according to his abilities. 
Training for intelligent citizenship is, of course, 
recognized as one of the primary functions of edu- 
cation. More needs to be done, however, than is being 
done to impress upon pupils and students the fact 
that, if society provides the right to education, they 
have the correlative duty of making the fullest use 
of it. In other words, pupils and students must be 
brought to a realization that they must be conscious 
partners in a great social enterprise. The gradual 
extension upwards of the age of compulsory school 
attendance and the extension of opportunities for edu- 
cation beyond the compulsory period ean have no 
other meaning than that the future citizen must recog- 






































nize his moral obligation to become intelligent. The 
recognition of this obligation would lead to the fur. 
ther recognition that the process of being intelligent 
about the problems of citizenship does not end with 
graduation from high school or college.—I. L. K. 
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INCREASE IN STUDENT FEES EXCLUDE 
MANY FROM HIGHER EDUCATION 


AccorDING to a report of a survey made by the 
U. S. Office of Education released to the press under 
date of October 7,.student fees throughout the coun. 
try have increased to such an extent “that many in- 
tellectually capable young people are unable to attend 
college.” The survey was conducted at the request 
of the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
and covered colleges of agriculture, arts and sciences, 
business administration, education, dentistry, engineer- © 
ing, law, and medicine, liberal-arts graduate schools, 
and junior colleges. The following comments are 
taken from the report by John Dale Russell, director” 
of the division of higher education, Office of Edu-— 
cation: : 


The cost of college attendance has risen, and a large ; 
part of this higher cost is now met by student fees, more — 
than 50 per cent of which are paid by the Federal govern: — 
ment through provision for veterans’ education. The cost ; 
of going to college will be too high for many family bud: ~ 
gets if student fees continue to go up and if no provision — 
is made for increased financial support from other sources 
after the GI legislation expires. More and more this 
trend will limit college education to children of higher. 
income families—a counter-democratic tendency. 

The colleges have become increasingly dependent upon 
students fees as their chief flexible source of income to 
meet rapidly increasing costs of providing higher educa: 
tion. Costs have increased because of the necessity of | 
serving record enrollments. The inflationary factor in 
the increased educational and general cost to the colleges | 
is estimated to be only 24 per cent, much less than the: 
national average increase in the cost of living. 

The rate of tuition charges to students, not including ~ 
board and room, has been steadily increasing over a long 
period . . . and increases have been particularly marked 
since 1939... . 

Additional gifts from philanthropic sources could not 
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be obtained as rapidly as enrollments have increased. 
Privately controlled colleges have, therefore, been forced 
to inerease their rates of tuition . . . in order to main- 
tain services at the usual standard of quality. In pub- 
licly controlled institutions, the income from state and 
loeal governments has not increased proportionately to 
the growth of enrollment. Therefore, public institutions 
have also been forced to increase the rate of student fees 
in order to support a program of standard quality. 


INTER-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES AT MICHIGAN 
STATE COLLEGE 
THE Michigan State Board of Agriculture, govern- 
ing body of Michigan State College, approved on Sep- 
tember 20 a co-operative agreement between the col- 
lege’s social-research service and the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences (Turrialba, Costa 
Rica), making the college the central co-operator in 
the United States in social-science projects in the 
institute. Prior to the formal agreement, Ralph 
Allee, director of the institute, had appointed Charles 
P. Loomis, head of the department of sociology and 
anthropology in the college, as director of the insti- 

tute’s anthropological and sociological studies. 

The college’s chief contribution to the institute will 
be in work there by staff members during off-teaching 
terms and by graduate students and assistants as- 
signed to dissertation projects on Latin America. 
The institute will bear most of the expenses of the 
students and instructors. Dr. Loomis will make 
periodic trips to Turrialba, and the first graduate 
students probably will be assigned in the early part 
of 1948. 

The institute, founded in 1944 and located on a 
great German estate expropriated during the war, 
is the outgrowth of discussions begun in 1941 among 
various American nations of jointly working out 
major agricultural problems. It is now a combina- 
tion of graduate school and agricultural experiment 
station, with ten nations participating in the work— 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Panama, Honduras, El Sal- 
vador, Venezuela, Mexico, Guatemala, the Dominican 
Republic, and the United States. Typical of the re- 
» searches being carried on are those on the diseases 

| and growing problems of coffee, rice, sugar cane, 
cinchona, derris, and various fiber crops, and feeding 
and disease problems in cattle, horses, and chickens. 
All work is carried on under the control and ad- 
ministration of the Pan American Union. 
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A $2,500 FELLOWSHIP IN BUSINESS 
HISTORY 
THE Business Historical Society announces a Fel- 
lowship in Business History, the stipend for which 
will be $2,500 for 12 months of study and research 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Business. The 
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purpose is the promotion of the training of qualified 
men to teach the subject of business history. A com- 
mittee of three, appointed by the dean of the Harvard 
school, will select from among the applicants the name 
of a candidate to be presented to the president and 
fellows of Harvard University for approval. The fel- 
lowship will be available in February, 1948, at the 
earliest, the starting time to be adjusted to suit the 
individual’s convenience, within reasonable limits. 
The amount of $2,500 only is available to veterans; 
for nonveterans the fellowship will be supplemented 
by the cost of tuition. Persons eligible for applica- 
tions 

must have at least a master’s degree. They should be 
either candidates for, or the possessors of, a doctor’s 
degree. They must have either teaching experience or at 
least teaching ambitions. Their academic training should 
preferably be in American or economic history, eco- 
nomics, or business administration. 


Inquiries and requests for applications should be 
directed to Thomas R. Navin, Jr., executive secretary, 
Business Historical Society, Ine., 217 Baker Library, 
Boston 63. Applications must be submitted not later 


than December 1, 1947. 
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AWARDS TO STATES FOR OUTSTANDING 
ACHIEVEMENT IN AUTOMOBILE 
DRIVER EDUCATION 

Ar the 35th National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion held in Chicago, October 6-10, the National Con- 
servation Bureau, a nation-wide accident-prevention 
organization, inaugurated a series of annual awards 
to states for outstanding achievement in the field of 
automobile driver education. The awards, in the form 
of plaques and certificates, will be presented to each 
state that attains recommended standards in the main- 
tenance and expansion of safety-driving courses for 
youth who have reached or will soon reach driving age. 
Thomas N. Boate, director of special services for the 
bureau, in announcing the awards, said: 


The objective of the awards is to recognize accomplish- 
ments in the development of high-school driver educa- 
tion by those governmental agencies of the various states 
responsible for highway safety and public education 
[and] to recognize the monumental work of nonofficial 
agencies in support of the furtherance of this form of 


public education. 


The awards, the winners of which will be announced 
on June 1 of each year, are of the following types: 

Meritorious Award—to each state having a full course 
in driver education in 25 per cent of its secondary schools 
and having enrolled therein not less than 25 per cent of 
the eligible students. 

Superior Award—to each state having a full course in 
50 per cent of its secondary schools and having enrolled 
therein not less than 50 per cent of the eligible students. 
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Award for Excellency of Achievement—to each state 
for achievements attained in the development of a com- 
prehensive, state-wide, high-school driver-education pro- 
gram. This special award will be made at the discretion 
of the judges and will be based upon program develop- 
ments, including such factors as preparation of teachers, 
percentage of annual increase of schools teaching driver 
education, percentage of annual increase of enrollment 
in the courses, and colleges offering credit courses... . 


The bureau, a division of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, has been in touch 
with all state governors and state officials concerned 
with highways, education, and safety relative to the 
awards. Each governor has been requested to appoint 


an appropriate official or officials to co-ordinate the 


reporting of driver-education activities in his state, 
and the awards will be made to the governors of the 
states. The board of judges will be announced at a 
later date. 


A CURRICULUM WORKSHOP AT HOOD 
COLLEGE 

WirH more than half of the faculty giving up two 
weeks of the summer vacation, Hood College (Fred- 
erick, Md.) held on the campus, September 10-19, a 
curriculum workshop in which the group set up defi- 
nite objectives which it believes are the responsibility 
of a liberal-arts college to realize and began a restudy 
of the present program of the college in the light of 
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these ends. Special emphasis was given to the role of 
women in modern society and its implications for the 
liberal-arts college. A. J. Brumbaugh, vice-president, 
American Council on Education, and Paul Anderson, 
president, Pennsylvania College for Women (Pitts. 
burgh), served as consultants. With the preliminary 
work taken care of before the opening of the academic 
year, the Curriculum Committee can devote its efforts 
to the development of the plan during the winter. 


A NEW TYPE OF HONOR TO EDUCATION 


As a graceful tribute to higher education and a par- 
ticular compliment to the many colleges and univer. — 
sities in the far-flung territories that it serves, the New — 
York Central System has inaugurated an illustrated © 


series of dining-car menus which depict well-known 
college edifices and campus scenes. The front of each 


menu displays an etching of a main building or build- — 
ings by the internationally known artist, Vernon Howe — 
Bailey, while the back cover shows photographic re- — 
productions of other buildings, with brief word-pic- 


tures and stanzas from Alma Mater or football songs. 


The first series of seven menus honor Harvard, But- — 
ler, and Northwestern universities, Vassar College, — 
Union College (Schenectady), and the universities of — 
These will © 
be followed over a period of months by others until — 


Notre Dame, Michigan, and Cincinnati. 


all of more than 100 institutions will have been hon- 
ored in this unique way. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
October 13: sustaining, 9. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

F. Deat CrooKer, whose appointment as director 
of elementary education, Punahou School (Honolulu), 
was reported in ScHoot AnD Society, November 1, 
1941, has been named president, Schofield Junior 
College, and superintendent of the Schofield schools, 
Schofield Barracks (Hawaii). 


TerESA A, REGAN, a former member of the staff, 
Graduate School, Boston College, has succeeded 
Chester M. Grover, headmaster, retired, as head of 
the Boston Clerical School. Miss Regan is the first 
woman to hold this post. 


SAMUEL B. FINKEL, director cf the American 
Friends of the Hebrew University, has been named 
executive vice-president, the Dropsie College (Phila- 
delphia). 


Rosert PuHiLities LupLum, former associate secre- 
tary, American Association of University Professors, 


has assumed his duties in the newly created post of — 
vice-president in charge of public relations, Antioch — 
College (Yellow Springs, Ohio). Dr. Ludlum’s work — 
will parallel that of W. Boyd Alexander, vice-presi- — 
dent in charge of administration, and of the dean of — 


students and the personnel director in charge of the 
co-operative work-study plan. He will be responsible 
for the publicity and fund-raising activities of the 
college. 


DANIEL SPENCER SHANK, whose appointment as 
director of the veterans’ educational program, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, March 3, 1945, has been appointed dean of 
the new Summer School. 
school provides the twelfth unit of the university’s 


colleges and schools. The deanship will become effec- — 


tive, November 1. 


O. MrEREDITH WILSON AND L. DaAvip HINER have 
been appointed to deanships in the University of © 


Utah. Dr. Wilson, formerly associate dean of the 
College, the University of Chicago, has succeeded 
E. E. Ericksen, retired, as dean, School of Arts and 


The establishment of the — 
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Sciences. Dr. Ericksen remains on the staff as pro- 
fessor of philosophy and head of the department. 
Dr. Hiner, former professor of pharmacognosy, the 
Ohio State University, is dean of the newly estab- 
lished School of Pharmacy. 


TueoporRE W. GLOCKER, since 1914 director, School 
of Commerce (later School of Business Administra- 
tion), University of Tennessee, is now dean of the 
College of Business Administration. The school was 
given college status in August and is now the largest 
single college in the university, with an enrollment of 
almost 2,000 students. 


THe VERY REVEREND Percy Linwoop URBAN, pro- 
fessor of systematic theology and acting dean, Berke- 
ley Divinity School (New Haven, Conn.), has suc- 
ceeded the Reverend Lawrence Rose as dean. Dr. 
Rose, whose appointment was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, June 13, 1942, was named dean, Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary (New York City), last 
July. 

CLARENCE Connor, head of the department of Eng- 
lish, Shenandoah College (Dayton, Va.), has been 
appointed to the newly created post of dean of the 
college. L. P. Hill, president, in making the an- 
nouncement stated that the “expanding functions and 
the enrollment of the college” had made the responsi- 
bilities too heavy for one administrator to carry. 


CHARLES A. SEIDLE, former assistant director of 
admissions, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), will 
assume new duties as associate dean of students, 
January 1, upon completion of study for the doctor’s 
degree in Columbia University. In a reorganization 
of several administrative posts because of a record 
enrollment of 2,955 students, John D. Leith, who was 
assistant dean of undergraduates last year, is serving 
as associate dean of students; Byron C. Hayes, asso- 
ciate director of admissions, has been added to the 
staff; and Paul J. Franz and Clarence B. Campbell 
are continuing as assistant directors of admissions. 


Harry N. Riviin, chairman of the department of 
education, Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.), has been 
named director of graduate studies as a first step 
in the establishment of a program of graduate studies 
leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Educa- 
tion. The first courses in the new program are ex- 
pected to begin in February, 1948. 


Vera §. Fry, associate professor of education, New 
York University, has been appointed chairman-di- 
rector of the department of graduate nursing edu- 
cation. The department, formerly a section of the 
department of physical education and health, has been 
incorporated as a department of the School of Edu- 
cation. Louis E. Raths, former assistant director of 
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the evaluation staff of the Ohio State University’s 
Eight-Year Study, has been named professor of edu- 
cation. 


Tue following are among appointments recently 
announced by Simmons College (Boston 15): Helen 
M. Ross, director of health; Mary E. Persons, resi- 
dent head, Francis Street houses; Helen Deacon, 
executive secretary, Alumnae Association; Charlotte 
A. Hickman, assistant to the director of public rela- 
tions; Harriett Moulton Bartlett, associate professor 
of social economy; Paul J. Kann, assistant professor 
of French; instructors, Elaine Bickford and Sally M. 
Kelly (biology), Harry Ferguson, Edwin H. Miller, 
and George W. Nitchie (English), Walter Grossman 
and Edward F. Perry (history), and Barbara Tosdal 
(retailing) ; special instructors, Shirley M. Cogland, 
Mary B. Dwyer, Mary E. Nesbitt, and Catherine C. 
Warren (physical therapy), Jack A. Howard and 
Bernard Larner (economics), William F. Kahl (his- 
tory), Charles S. Wise (physical medicine), Jean 
Weaver (institutional management), and Edward F. 
Quarrington and Joseph A. Shea (English); and 
special lecturers, Sidney Licht (electrotherapy) and 
Frederick 8. Wight (art). 


APPOINTMENTS announced early in October by the 
Ohio State University include: Lewie C. Stephens, 
director of personnel, a new post in which Mr. 
Stephens will “set up and direct facilities for the 
selection, training, and indoctrination of all nonteach- 
ing personnel on the campus”; Harold R. Jolliffe, 
associate professor of journalism; John H. Herrick, 
research associate and associate professor in the 
Bureau of Educational Research; C. E. Sealander, 
assistant professor of mathematics; L. C. Young, of 
the University of Capetown (South Africa), director 
of research seminars in mathematics during the 
autumn and winter quarters; Manny N. Schor, in- 
structor in journalism; and Karl B. Pauly, lecturer 
in journalism for the autumn and spring quarters. 
Tibor Rado, chairman of the department of mathe- 
maties, left in August to serve as visiting professor 
in the University of Puerto Rico for the autumn term. 


JAMES G. JOHNSON, whose appointment as director 
of public relations and instructor in journalism, 
Evansville (Ind.) College, was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, December 9, 1944, has assumed new 
duties as director of publicity, Mount Union College 
(Alliance, Ohio). 


Dorotuy §. Carue, former supervisor of elemen- 
tary education in Gloucester (Mass.), has been ap- 
pointed acting director of the educational clinic, 
Smith College (Northampton, Mass.). Other appoint- 
ments include: J. Montgomery Gambrill, visiting pro- 
fessor of history; Max Salvadori, visiting lecturer in 
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history ; Herbert Clark, lecturer in education and child 
study; Ruth J. Dean, visiting lecturer in French; 
Jacob Rappaport, plant physiologist; associate pro- 
fesssors, Richard E. Johnson (mathematies), Wolf- 
gang Paulsen (German), and Frank Day Tuttle 
(theater); assistant professor, Peter Viereck (his- 
tory—Russian); and assistant physician, Louise A. 
Bos. 


Seymour Ross, whose appointment as librarian, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was reported in ScHooL AND Society, August 
19, 1944, has assumed new duties as librarian, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute (Blacksburg). 


ACCORDING to an announcement sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society by George Allen Odgers, dean, Grays Harbor 
College (Aberdeen, Wash.), the following have re- 
cently received appointments: Arta Frances Law- 
rence, librarian; Grace Hopkins Williams, recorder; 
and to the instructional staff, Emma D’Amico Ander- 
son (voice), Francis Elmer Barnhart (speech and dra- 
matics), Jeri Adkins Copland (piano), James W. 
Sheaffer (music), Charles Watson Croasdill (journal- 
ism), Jane Huntzicker (textiles), Robert Drake Ken- 
nedy (French and German), Margaret Elizabeth Mad- 
ison and Walter J. Price (physical education), Robert 
John Milligan (economies and business administra- 
tion), Florence Elizabeth Neely (botany and chem- 
istry), Patricia Fausold Sheaffer (home economics), 
Lloyd E. Svensson (chemistry), and Walter Dean 
Wilson (physies and mathematies). 


Sipney W. Litre, dean, School of Architecture 
and Allied Arts, University of Oregon, has sent to 
ScHoot AnD Society the following announcement: 
Marion D. Ross has been named architectural his- 
torian; Theodore Reyhner, associate in structural de- 
sign; Jean Kendall, assistant in art education; and 
Lynn Alexander, instructor in applied design. Fred- 
erick A. Cuthbert, former associate professor of land- 
seape architecture, has returned from four years’ mili- 
tary leave as housing expediter for the U. S. Public 
Housing Administration and is in charge of the degree 
course in landscape architecture, which was recently 
changed from an interinstitutional curriculum with 
Oregon State College to a complete course in the 
university. 


JAMES G. MILLER, chief of the clinical-psychology 
section, neuro-psychiatrie division, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, will assume new duties as head of the depart- 
ment of psychology, with the rank of professor of 
psychiatry and psychology, January 1, in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Warner G. Rice, director of the library, University 
of Michigan, has been appointed acting chairman of 
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the department of English to relieve L. I. Bredvold 
of administrative duties. Philip A. Duey, whose ap- 
pointment as visiting associate professor of voice was 
reported in ScHooL, anp Society, August 23, has 
relieved David Mattern of his duties as co-ordinator 
of the Men’s Glee Club at the request of the latter, 
Other appointments include: associate professors, 
Horace M. Miner (anthropology), Richard A. Mus- 
grave (economies, effective, spring semester), and 
George Katona (psychology); assistant professors, 
Louis Granich (psychology), Walter Alfred Hedrich 
(electrical engineering), Raymond Clare Seott (mech- 
anism and engineering drawing), Mischa Meller 
(piano), and Clifford Lillya (brass); visiting pro- 
fessor, Hessel E. Yntema (law, part time) ; and visit- 
ing associate professor, Kenneth L. Pike (linguistics 
in the departments of anthropology and English and 
the English Language Institute, second semester). 
H. Harlan Bloomer, director of the Speech Clinic, 
has been promoted to a professorship of speech; 
Gardner Ackley and Amos H. Hawley, to associate 
professorships of economics. Jan A. Van den Broek, 
professor of engineering mechanics, and O. W. 
Stephenson, head of the department of social studies, 
University High School, have been granted leaves of 
absence for the second semester to do research. 


Tue Associated Colleges of Upper New York an- 
nounced the following appointments on September 
29: Sampson College—Courtney R. Hall, associate 
professor of history and political science and acting 
resident head; Leslie MacGregor Gordon, director of 
student activities; Ensio Alto, psychometrist; Irving 


W. Cheskin, assistant professor of economics; and. 


Catherine Lukens and Jeanette G. Williamson, li- 
brary assistants. Champlain College (Plattsburg)— 
instructors, Eleanor Finger and Lea Ruth Pearlman 
(economics), Robert Gellman, Rubin Silver, and 
Sumner Stern (physics), Mario J. Tucci and Arnold 
Gallo (management) and Kalixt S. Synakowski 
(philosophy); and laboratory assistant in biology, 
Iva June Corbin. Mohawk College (Utica)—instrue- 
tors, Charles Dunaief, Milton H. Sussman, Gerald 
Katz, and David J. Wright (physies), and Wesley 
A. Eastabrook and Alexander J. Sundberg (engi- 
neering drawing). 


THE following appointments have been announced 
by the University of Louisville (Ky.): professor, 
Richard M. Kain (English); associate professors, 
John R. Craf (economies and commerce) and Sidney 
D. Terr (history); assistant professors, Meta Em- 
berger, Weldon Stone, Berta Sturman, and William 
F. Eekstrom (English), Aubrey E. Harvey (chem- 
istry), Grant Hicks (history and political science), 
Frank M. Vicroy (sociology), Rodney Lee Wells 
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(history), Louis C. Kesselman (political science), and 
Ronald Kraus (fine arts); and instruetors, C. M. 
Beard and William C. Huffman (economies), Dale 
Gilkey and Creighton Gilbert (fine arts), Delores 
MeDonald (mathematics), Robert G. MeQuain (biol- 
ogy), Edgar William Whan and Virginia Rock (Eng- 
lish), William R. Davis (chemistry), Gilbert Robert- 
son (sociology), Herdis Hansen (education), and 
Charles W. Prewitt (natural science). 


New appointments announced by Washington and 

Jefferson College (Washington, Pa.) are as follows: 
professors, Julius Kraft (philosophy) and Charles 
C. Waleutt (English) ; associate professors, Frank D. 
Curtin and Laurence E. Whiting (English), George 
B. Hurff (economies), William M. Mitchell (history), 
and Fred A. Schimmel (chemistry); assistant pro- 
fessors, Warren C. Bray (economics), Lansdown H. 
Bowen (French and Spanish), A. Richard Oliver 
(French and German), Clifford M. Garwick (political 
science), and Francis Wing (biology) ; and instructors, 
Frederick Frank (psychology), Charles A. Bursiel 
(English), Fred V. Hartenstein, Robert M. Lacy, and 
Sylvester Saula (economies), Minor C. Hawk (ap- 
plied mathematics), Claude E. Boles (chemistry), and 
Donald W. Bradeen (Greek). Promotions reported 
are; to an associate professorship, John W. May 
(economies), and to assistant professorships, B. 
George Osterman (biology), Merrill A. Love (mathe- 
maties), and Milton Wachtel (chemistry). Two grad- 
uate assistants were named to instructorships: Harold 
R. Day (physies) and John E. Keiser (biology). 










AMONG appointments recently announced by Spring- 
field (Mass.) College are the following: professor, 
Egon E. Bergel (sociology) ; visiting professor, Wal- 
ter F. Greene (biology) ; associate professor, George 
kK. Morlan (psychology) ; assistant professors, Victor 
P. Dauer (physical education) and Gordon Hearn 
(group work); and instructors, Elmer H. Allen 
(mathematics and physics), Harold Amos and Angelo 
7 LoMaglio (biology), Donald Bridgeman (recreation 
“yand camping), Irvin Schmid, Vernon Cox, Edward 
Smyke, and Edward Dunn (physical education), 
Charles Hapgood (history), George Henderson and 

Frederick Rainsberry (English), Clayton Holoway 
> (chemistry), Allen Kaynor (psychology), and Vina 
EK. Walz (history and economics). Seth Arsenian, 
professor of psychology, has been advanced to the 
directorship of the major in guidance and personnel 
service, and Peter V. Karpovich has been named 
“HAirector of the major in health education. David F. 
DeMarche, professor of group work and community 
organization, is acting director of the division. Those 
promoted to associate professorships are: F. Edgar 
a Hubbard (physics and mathematics) and Marjorie 
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A. C. Young (health education). Robert J. Conklin 
is head librarian, and Hilliard Harris, resident 
physician. 


Eeypio Castro £ Sitva, Brazilian pianist, has been 
appointed visiting professor of music, Sophie New- 
comb College, Tulane University. In the College of 
Arts and Sciences, William W. Shaw has been named 
lecturer in political science, and John S. Gillespie, 
instructor in political science. In the College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration, Leo M. Favrot, 
Jr., is associate professor of accounting; Gerald E. 
Warren, associate professor of economics; and John 
C. Rumble, assistant professor of economics. 


Recent Deaths 


THe REVEREND JAMES EDWARD SHEPARD, founder 
(1910) of the institution that became North Carolina 
College for Negroes (Durham) and president, died, 
October 6, at the age of seventy-two years. Dr. 
Shepard, who had served as administrator of the 
college since its founding, had also served as com- 
parer of deeds (1898-99), office of the U. S. Recorder ; 
deputy collector (1899-1905), U. S. Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, Raleigh; and field superintendent 
(1905-10), International Sunday School Association. 


Henry VINCENT Hupsarp, former professor of 
landseape architecture, Harvard University, died, 
October 6, at the age of seventy-two years. Mr. Hub- 
bard had served the university as instructor in land- 
seape architecture (1906-10), assistant professor 
(1910-21), professor (1921-29), and Norton pro- 
fessor of planning (1929-40). 


Mary JonES FisHer, biologist, died, October 9, at 
the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. Fisher, who was 
the first woman appointed to the staff of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, Cornell University, had served 
as teacher (1906-08), Practice School (Puerto Rico) ; 
teacher of natural sciences (1908-12), International 
Institute for Girls (Madrid, Spain); instructor in 
botany and biology (1913-14), Westlake School for 
Girls (Los Angeles); assistant and instructor in 
zoology (1917-26), Cornell University; assistant-as- 
sociate editor (1926-38), Biological Abstracts; and 
assistant (1938-40) in the Herbarium and at the 
Academy of Natural Sciences (Philadelphia). 


FREDERIC LENDALL BisHop, professor of physics, 
University of Pittsburgh, died, October 10. Dr. 
Bishop, who was seventy-one years old at the time 
of his death, had served as head of the department 
of physies (1898-1909), Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, and at the university as professor of physics 
(since 1909) and dean (1909-25), School of Engi- 
neering and Mines. 
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THE ACADEMIC ORIENTATION OF VET- 
ERANS AT CLARK COLLEGE 

THE task of orientating veterans at Clark College 
(Atlanta) was greatly enhanced by the experience 
gained from wartime adjustments, and the constant 
consideration which was given during the last days 
of the war to postwar planning. 

During the first semester of the school year, 1945- 
1946, James P. Brawley, president, Clark College, led 
the faculty in a diseussion of “What the Negro Col- 
lege Can Do for Returning Veterans—with Implica- 
tions for Clark College.” As a background for special 
consideration a brief statement was presented on the 
number of Negroes in the Armed Forces and their 
educational status; vocational classification of veter- 
ans who would be seeking to continue their education; 
the GI Bill and college standards; and the granting of 
credit for courses taken while in service. 

Following the presentation many pertinent ques- 
tions were asked and suggestions were made which 
aided the academic council in planning and project- 
ing its program. Some of the working agreements 
adopted by the council are as follows: 


1. Veterans entering the college should be classified 
into two groups—former students and those entering the 
college for the first time. 

2. Veterans should be given credit only for formal 
courses taken while in service. 

3. A veteran should be considered as any other stu- 
dent, with a concern for his total personality adjustment 
and the bearing of this adjustment upon his learning. 

4. The college should not offer short-term courses. 

5. Teaching materials, methods, and techniques should 
be critically analyzed in light of the experiences of those 
who taught in the Army schools. 

6. The approach should be basically one of adjustment 
and learning in a normal situation with a special em- 
phasis upon motivation and guidance. 


Only nine veterans were enrolled at Clark College 
for the first semester of the academic year, 1945-1946. 
For the second semester, however, there was an enroll- 
ment of 43 veterans of whom 37 were elassified as 
freshmen. This small number made it easy to try 
out many of the preconceived notions about veterans 
and their learning. In addition to the regular en- 
trance tests, tests which were made by teachers, diag- 
nostic forms, and individual and group conferences 
were employed in an attempt to secure a thorough 
knowledge of the academic achievement, working 
skills, educational purposes, and general outlook of 
the group. In meeting the needs of the veterans, a 
variety of techniques was also used, course experi- 
ences were reorganized and vitalized, and frequent 


attempts were made to discover the reactions of stu. 
dents and teachers. 

At the end of the semester two short questionnaires 
were circulated, one among students and another 
among teachers. A majority of the veterans who 
responded felt that the counseling services of the 
college did not meet their immediate needs. Further, 


they felt that the speed of work demanded of them © 
was exhausting mentally and physically. The gen. — 


eral reaction of the teachers was that the veterans 


set a high academic standard in their classes, and © 


that they were strongly motivated by a desire to 
make good. Again, several of the teachers expressed 
a need of remedial work for veterans in English, in- 
cluding spelling and reading. 

The real test in meeting the academic needs of vet- 
erans came during the academic year, 1946-47. The 
college enrollment for the year was 878 students of 
whom 203, or approximately 24 per cent, were vet- 
erans, classified as follows: freshmen 126, sophomores 
43, juniors 14, seniors 15, and specials 5. The prob- 
lem of adjustment was thus on the lower level of the 
college, since 169, or 84 per cent of the veterans, were 
freshmen and sophomores. 

Early in the fall, 1946-47, several administrative 
developments took place which greatly helped in mak- 
ing for a better living-learning environment. First, 
the Atlanta University Veterans Administration Gui- 
dance Center was established to serve the Atlanta 


University Center and community, and, second, the — 


veterans who were housed at Gammon Theological 
Seminary were provided for near the campus in a 


government housing unit. The Guidance Center aided — 
greatly in meeting the demands of veterans for tech- — 


nical guidance. Living near the campus facilitated 
access to the college and university libraries and 
afforded a much greater opportunity for participation 
in the social and cultural phases of the college pro- 
gram. A third and vital accomplishment from the 
point of instruction was the addition of eleven new 
faculty members, with only a small increase in total 
enrollment. 

The learning situation necessary for academic 
achievement, especially for veterans in the usual pat- 
tern of the small liberal-arts college, involved many 
supporting adjustments—social, emotional, and phys- 
ical. These adjustments were as vital to the learner 
as getting in condition is to the athlete. The total 
orientation of veterans was considered not only basic 
to learning, but a task to be shared by personnel off- 
cers, department heads, teachers, students, and staff 
members. 
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In this comprehensive effort to assist veterans in 
their learning under normal conditions, several meth- 
ods, techniques, and activities were employed, all of 
which had been used before by the instructional staff. 
The only elements of novelty were the extensive use 
of some of the aids, and their application to a more 
heterogeneous group. Those which were most help- 
ful are as follows: 


1. Discussion: The class discussions offered a splendid 
opportunity for an exchange of ideas, and the use of ex- 
periences of veterans as a means of motivation. 

2. Demonstration: Demonstrations were used more ex- 
tensively in survey science courses and the applied 
sciences. 

3. Conference: This technique as a vital part of the 
teaching-learning process was used frequently with indi- 
viduals and groups. 

4, Forum: Forums were fostered by organized groups 
of the college during class hours, special periods, and 
the ‘‘college hour,’’ or chapel. 

5. Guest speakers: Atlanta as an intellectual and in- 

dustrial center afforded a splendid opportunity for the 
use of a number of guest speakers. This was particu- 
larly true in the study of occupations. 
Use was made of all kinds of 
graphic materials. A special committee assisted the 
teachers in selecting instructional films and provided for 
their showing. Also, greater use was made of the mod- 
ern-language laboratory by freshmen. 


6. Audio-visual aids: 


7. Student coaching: Special assistance was given vet- 
erans after class period by students without pay. 

8. Departmental clubs: Clubs were organized and 
served to implement the class work and to make for 
social adjustment. 

9. Intereultural activities: Foreign students from 
Africa and Puerto Rico gave lectures and class reports, 
with veterans and others who made their contributions 
during the discussion period. 


The academic council in an effort to ascertain the 
result of their position and their attempts to imple- 
ment a functional curriculum for veterans periodically 
during the college year, 1946-47, held informal con- 
ferences with students and faculty. At the end of the 
year brief questionnaires were again circulated among 
teachers and veterans. 


The general reactions of the veterans were as fol- 
lows: 


Research... 
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1. Of the 157 veterans who filled out the form 154 
felt that no special provisions should have been made 
for them. All students should be treated the same. 

2. All made use of the Guidance Center and 150 stated 
that the services were adequate. 

3. Eight of the veterans felt that the teachers were 
not sympathetic and considerate; of these six expressed 
the same opinion about the other students. 

4. Some of the problems in becoming adjusted were 
getting down to study, getting used to college routine, 
and developing again an interest and appreciation for the 
social and cultural phases of the college program. 

5. The two provisions suggested by veterans for an- 
other year were housing units for married veterans and 
a more active veterans club. 


The following responses were made by instructors: 


1. Of the 21 teachers responding 19 felt that the 
veterans as a group were normal emotionally. 

2. Three of the 21 instructors who replied believed 
that special provision should have been made for vet- 
erans. Two made special reference to a remedial course 
in English. 

3. With reference to the academic achievement of vet- 
erans taught, as a group, 15 responses of teachers were 
good; six were average; and none was below average. 
Most of the teachers thought veterans to be serious about 
their academic work and maturity of judgment in their 
responses. 

4. The reaction of 20 instructors as to the general 
personality of veterans taught was good. 

In conclusion the following general statements may 
be made: 

1. The academic council was correct in thinking that 
the veterans entering Clark College did not want special 
provisions made for them. 

2. It was realized, however, that the small liberal-arts 
college must provide special guidance for veterans, if 
learning is to be enhanced. 

3. With few exceptions the veterans entering the col- 
lege were normal emotionally, but many who had just 
returned from service were in need of complete rest. 

4. As a whole, the veterans thought teachers and stu- 
dents to be sympathetic and considerate. The teachers, 
however, held them to the academic standards of the 
college. 

5. The college is confronted with the problem of pro- 
viding more adequately for married veterans, 

A. A. McPHEETERS 

CLARK COLLEGE, 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF VETERANS 
APPLYING FOR VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 

THE Guidance Center at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity has had veterans applying for vocational re- 


habilitation for twenty-six months. During this 
period all types of individuals were counseled. The 
following report presents a picture of the character- 
istics of the men applying at this center for voca- 
tional rehabilitation under Public Law 16. Three 
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hundred thirty-nine consecutive cases were selected 
for study. 

Table I indicates that the average veteran apply- 
ing for vocational rehabilitation was 25.8 years of 
age. On the average he had completed 10.8 years 
of school, nearly the third year of high school. His 
intelligence quotient was 100.8, he had 1.5 dependents 
and 38.1 per cent disability, and had served with the 
Armed Forces 33 months. 


TABLE I 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 339 VETERANS APPLYING FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL REHABILITATION UNDER PUBLIC LAW 16 














Le, nea eneORMES, cit aten ano e eC ene Stn 25.8 years 
Mean education ...... 10.8 years 
Mean intelligence quotient . 100.8 
Mean number of dependents 1.6 
Mean percentage of disability 00.0... 38.1 


Mean number of months in service 0.0... 


The age of the veteran is further indicated in Table 
II. No veteran below 18 applied for vocational re- 
habilitation. There were 27 veterans 37 years old or 
older applying for counseling. Almost one fourth of 
the veterans were 21 or 22 years old and 50 per cent 
were from 21 to 26 years of age. Approximately one 
fifth of the veterans were over 30 years of age. 


TABLE II 


AGES OF 339 VETERANS 


Age N wader of cases Per cent 
37-over 27 8.0 
35-36 9 2.6 
33-34 10 3.0 
31-32 21 6.2 
29-30 19 5.6 
27-28 26 7.6 
25-26 38 12 
23-24 82 24.2 
21-22 65 19.1 
19-20 33 9.7 
18 and below 9 2.6 


Table III shows that over one half of the veterans 
studied were high-school graduates, two were college 
graduates, and 15 had not completed the eighth grade. 
Approximately 13 per cent had continued their edu- 
cation beyond high school. 

In studying the mental ability of the veterans, it 
was found that the percentage in the various intelli- 
gence-quotient groups rather closely followed the dis- 
tribution based on the 1937 revision of the Stanford- 
Binet tests. There were two veterans with intelli- 


gence quotients below 68, a smaller per cent than for 
The 84- 


the general population in the 68-83 range. 
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TABLE III 


HIGHEST GRADE LEVEL OF EDUCATION COMPLETED 
BY 339 VETERANS 


Educational Number of 


Per cent 
level cases 
Above 16 grade 0 0.0 
16 2 0.6 
15 6 LZ 
14 11 3.2 
13 28 8.2 
12 146 43.0 
11 7 2.0 
10 38 11.2 
9 19 5.6 
8 67 20.0 
7 12 3.5 
6 2 0.6 
Below 6 1 0.3 


116 and the 117-132 ranges had slightly higher per- 
centages than Terman found in the general population 
but there were fewer above 132. Two veterans tied 
for the high score. One was the son of a college pro- 
fessor and the other of a farmer. The intelligence 
quotients of those veterans desiring to enter teaching 
were distinctly superior to those of the general popn- 
lation and of the other veterans taken as a group. 
These data are presented in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE-QUOTIENT SCORES EARNED 
BY 335* VETERANS IN COMPARISON WITH THE INTEL- 
LIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF GENERAL POPULATION (AS 
BASED ON THE 1937 REVISION OF THE STAN- 
FORD-BINET TEST) AND INTELLIGENCE 
QUOTIENTS OF VETERANS PLANNING 
TO ENTER TEACHER EDUCATION 


Veterans 
sian dibniee General electing 
Intelli- population teacher 
gence education © 
quotient Number Number 
of Percent Percent of Per cent 
cases cases 
Above 132 3 0.9 2.0 1 5.3 
117-132 48 14.3 14.0 6 31.5 
84-116 239 71.3 68.0 12 63.2 
68-83 43 12.8 14.0 0 0.0 
Below 68 2 0.6 2.0 0 0.0 


Table V shows the percentage of disability granted 
the veterans by the Veterans Administration rating 
boards because of their wounds, injuries, and defects. 
A disability of 50 per cent or less was suffered by 
over four fifths of the veterans. Approximately one 


* The intelligence quotients of four of the 339 veterans 
counseled are not available. 
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twentieth were judged to be 100-per-cent disabled. 
The amount of the pension received is determined by 
the disability rating. If he has suffered an anatomical 
loss, he receives an additional flat grant each month. 


TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF 339 VETERANS CLASSIFIED AS TO PER- 
CENTAGE OF DISABILITY AWARDED THEM BY 
MEDICAL-RATING BOARD 


Percentage of Number of 


é ey Per cent 
disability cases 
100 18 5.3 
90 0 0.0 
80 6 kee 
70 2 0.6 
60 21 6.2 
50 65 19.1 
40 20 6.0 
30 59 17.4 
20 41 12.1 
10 107 31.5 


The various types of disabilities suffered by the 
veterans studied is shown by Table VI. Disease led 
in frequency, 29 per cent. The other types of dis- 
abilities were in declining order of frequency: injury 
to legs and/or feet, 23.6 per cent; psychoneuroses 
and/or mental ailments, 19.5 per cent; injury to body, 
11.1 per cent; injury to arms and/or hands, 4.3 per 
cent; and injury to head, 3.8 per cent. It is pos- 
sible, of course, for one veteran to have more than one 
disability. 

TABLE VI 
TYPES OF DISABILITY SUFFERED BY 339 VETERANS. 
(ONE VETERAN MAy HAVE ONE OR MORE 
DISABILITIES ) 


Number of 


Type of disability Per cent 
cases 

Disease ear neaeeae 7 107 29.0 
Injury to legs and/or feet ..... 87 23.6 
Psychoneurosis and/or mental 

ailment ch tity ed 72 19.5 
Injury to body 41 e.E 
Injury to arms and/or hands 32 8.7 
Anatomicaloas sci. het 16 4.3 
Injury to head .. oseat ents 14 3.8 


Table VII shows that 48 per cent of the veterans 
were single and that 28 per cent were married and 
were fathers of children. Twenty-three per cent were 
married but had no children. One per cent were 
divoreed. 

Table VIII shows that approximately 14 per cent 
of the veterans served longer than four years in the 
Armed Forces, and that approximately 7 per cent 


served one year or less. The other percentages are 
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TABLE VII 
MARITAL STATUS OF 339 VETERANS 


Number of 


Marital status Per cent 
cases 
ol) de kt 5 eee ROO Ae 48.0 
Married and no children ..................... 78 23.0 
Married and Children oo... 95 28.0 
ieee ener 4 1.0 


rather evenly distributed from one year to the four- 
year period, but with the duration 34-36 months hav- 
ing the highest percentage. 

TABLE VIII 


LENGTH OF TIME SERVED IN ARMED FORCES BY 
337 VETERANS 


Number of 


Length of service Per cent 
cases 

Over 60 months 8 2.3 
58-60 ‘‘ 7 2.1 
55-57 ‘* 14 4.2 
52-54 ‘¢ 12 3.5 
49-51 ‘‘ 11 3.2 
46-48 ‘* 9 2.6 
43-45 ‘° 14 4.2 
40-42 ‘* 16 4.8 
37-39 < 31 9.2 
34-36 ‘ 45 13.3 
31-33 ‘* 35 10.3 
28-30 ‘* 19 5.6 
25-27 ‘§ 19 5.6 
22-24 ‘* 22 6.5 
19-21 ‘* 16 4.8 
16-18 ‘‘ 16 4.8 
13-15 ‘‘ 16 4.8 
10-12 ‘*§ 9 2.6 
se 13 4.0 
6 months 2 0.6 
Less than 6 months 3 0.9 


According to Table IX 61.7 per cent of the vet- 
erans desired on-the-job training, while 27 per cent 
wanted some form of college training. Training in 
business colleges, special schools, and theological semi- 
naries was chosen by 5.5 per cent, 3.7 per cent, and 
1.6 per cent of the men, respectively. 


TABLE IX 


DISTRIBUTION OF 329 VETERANS CLASSIFIED AS TO TYPE 
OF TRAINING DESIRED AS INDICATED BY EM- 
PLOYMENT OBJECTIVES CHOSEN 


Number of 


Type of training pales Per cent 
On the job .... 203 61.7 
College .... ; 89 27.0 
Business college 18 5.5 
Special school ....... 14 3.7 
Theological Seminary 5 1.6 
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Table X shows that the most popular occupational 
groups chosen were the skilled-trade and industry 
groups, with 36.7 per cent of the cases. The pro- 
fessional groups were second, with 28 per cent, and 
agriculture and horticulture third, with 11.6 per cent. 
Major occupational groups not desired by any one 
were domestic service, fishery, forestry, and unskilled 
manual labor. 


TABLE X 


TYPE OF TRAINING DESIRED BY 329 VETERANS AS CLASSI- 
FIED INTO THE MAJoR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 





Major occupational groups persis Per cent 
Professional 92 28.0 
Semi-professional tech. .....cccccccccnn 18 5.5 
Managerial & official ...0.........cocsssnccssn 11 3.3 
rs i EN ectece eel 17 5.1 
ONO sett he hoe acs 19 5.7 
TDOMNCUEAG: WOT VRE essence prscccp elses 0 0.0 
POPRORRIIIITIOG goin ios optomon 6 1.8 
SOLO CERIS WON V IOS sss scesicssisctisscctccacesecnsees Zz 0.3 
BOURNE BEV IOO i iccistsnss cisrnsccectieetiens 0 0.0 
Agriculture, horticulture 38 11.6 
Fishery Secon tiisteactes noncenbeenae seni 0 0.0 
ly) | gf NMS ones Oo nreeatiyi Ok on oa 0 0.0 
Skilled trade & industry 0.00.00... 121 36.7 
Semiskilled trade & industry ............. 6 1.8 
LS RE ee REET tel ROI eco 0 0.0 


Table XI indicates that over three fifths of the vet- 
erans had at least one dependent. Over one half of 
the veterans had only one or two dependents. One 
veteran applying for rehabilitation had six depend- 
ents. 

TABLE XI 
NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS POSSESSED BY 339 VETERANS 


Number of Number of 


Per cent 
dependents cases 
0 129 38.0 
1 90 26.5 
2 85 25.0 
3 22 6.5 
4 10 3.0 
5 2 0.6 
6 1 0.3 


The fields of highest interest, based on scores made 
by the veterans on the Kuder Preference Record, are 
indicated by Table XII. In the field of social service 
interest was highest, with 25.5 per cent; mechanical, 
second, 25.2 per cent; and persuasive, third, 13.3 per 
cent. Musical and scientific interests were highest 
for only 3.2 per cent of the veterans in each case. 

The fields of lowest interest based on scores made 
by the veterans on the Kuder Preference Record are 
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TABLE XII 


DisTRIBUTION OF 337 VETERANS CLASSIFIED AS TO FirLp 
or HIGHEST INTEREST BASED UPON SCORES 
MADE ON KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD 


























Field of highest interest rennet Per cent Pte 
of cases 

Social Service 86 25.5 Social 
Mechanical 85 25.2 Persua 
Persuasive 45 13.4 Compu 
Artistic 29 8.6 Mechar 
Clerical 27 8.0 Literar 
Computational 27 8.0 Musica 
Literary 16 4.7 Clerica 
Scientific 11 3.3 Scientit 
Musical 11 3.3 Artisti 





indicated by Table XIII. Musical interests were the 
lowest in 19.3 per cent of the cases. Other fields of 
low interest were scientific activities, 17.2 per cent; 
persuasive activities, 11.6 per cent; and literary ac- 
tivities, 14.3 per cent. Only 3 per cent of the vet- 
erans had scores which indicated social service as 
their lowest interest. 


DISTRI} 


Fie 


Persuas 
Mechan 
Scientil 
Artistic 
Musical 
Clerical 


TABLE XIII 


DISTRIBUTION OF 336 VETERANS CLASSIFIED AS TO FIELD 
or LOWEST INTEREST 

















Field of lowest interest Waves Per cent Comput 

of cases Literar 

Musical 65 19.3 Social | 
Scientific 58 17.2 
Literary ............ 48 14.3 
PORSDIITG 4b aii tend tcusiad 39 11.6 
TS 37 11.0 
Computational nn .nsecsenicsssecnsssssesn 30 9.0 

Mechanieal ..... 27 8.0 iicniaial 
RIN sc wsssss scone 22 6.5 
ROUTE TRE WOR siinseeciccsscceictectertseeccers 10 3.0 


The distribution of fields of high and low interest 
for veterans choosing teaching as a career, Tables 
XIV and XV, differed from all veterans applying 
for training in several ways. Social service was the 
field of highest interest for 47.6 per cent of veterans 
desiring to teach. For all veterans social service was 
highest in only 25.5 per cent of the cases. In the 
study of lowest interest of veterans desiring to enter 
teaching, no one had a score which indicated that his 
lowest interest was in literary or social-service activi- 
ties. For all veterans 14.3 per cent had scores indi- 
cating that literary activities was the field of lowest 
interest, and 3 per cent had social service as the field 
of lowest interest. 

The last table, XVI, is a study of the academic 
fields chosen by veterans desiring to attend college. 
The business and commerce field leads, with 29.2 per 
cent of the 89 veterans who wanted to attend college 
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Z TABLE XIV to Illinois State Normal University rendered a very 
| DISTRIBUTION OF 21 VETERANS WHO ELECTED TEACHER valuable service to disabled veterans through the es- 
EDUCATION CLASSIFIED AS TO FIELD tablishment and maintenance of this guidance center. 
or HigHEST INTEREST It is gratifying to note the continuance of guidance 
: Number service to I.S.N.U. students now that the veteran 
Field of highest interest of eases Per cent need has greatly decreased. 

ME Social SEPVICO —ncneeeeecnennennenen 10 47.6 Arruur H. Larsen 
Persuasive? ck... ee 4 19.0 Harry D. LovELAss 
Computational 3 14.2 LOWELL WALTER 
Meechnemicca) ccna ensmenetnorce 1 4.7 ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 

Literary 1 4.7 NorMAL 
Musical i 4.7 
Clerical Pe TREE 1 4.7 
Scientific 0 0.0 RECENT is " 
BRAC seecsssscccccccsresconeen oe cap elnccied 0 0.0 
= a 
TABLE XV 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF 21 VETERANS WHO ELECTED TEACHER ANDERSON, RAYMOND W. fRomping through Mathe- 
matics. Illustrated by Harry Zarchy. Pp. 152. A\l- 


| EDUCATION CLASSIFIED AS TO FIELD OF . 2 
: I I fred A..Knopf, Inc., 501 Madisen Ave., New York. 
JOWEST INTEREST 1947. $2.50. 
Nember An amusing presentation of the manner in which the neces- 
ye eer . sary mental tools of mathematics have been gathered to- 
Field of lowest taterent of cases Per cent gether over the past 4,000 years and directions for using 
these tools. 
POreUASEVG >> cancckinkiadcabdaddeacs 4 19.0 ® 
Mechanic) |. s-wcwiviemesmees 3 14.2 BERRY, GERALD L. Religions of the World, Pp. 136. 
Scientific 3 14.2 Barnes and Noble, New York 3. 1947. $0.75. 
Scientific igo leureiotesigcalinnae a “see ~ , ae ay ‘ . 
, jes Provides a source of information for the interested layman 
» Artistic eet MNES 3 14.2 as well as a reference book for teachers and students. 
Musieal ss Sa 3 14.2 ” 
© Clerical NS 3 14.2 CHAFEE, ZECHARIAH, JR. Government and Mass Com- 
} Computational 9 9.5 munications. Vols. I and II. Pp. xvii+830. Uni- 
i iterary 0 0.0 versity of Chicago Press. 1947. $7.50. 
—o et . . One of the reports from the Commission on Freedom of 
Social Service . 0 0.0 the Press. 
* 


q choosing i ati : Committee of European Economic Co-operation. Vol. 1, 
a oe ing it. The field of teacher education is next General Report. Department of State Publication 
)with 23.6 per cent, and engineering third, with 7 2930, European Series 28. Pp. vi+137. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. 1947. $0.30. 


per cent. 

" The report was released by the Department of State on 

4 TABLE XVI September 28; the committee met in Paris in response to 

-, i “ Secretary of State Marshall's speech at Harvard Univer- 

PS ACADEMIC FIELDS CHOSEN BY 89 VETERANS WHO CHOSE sity, June 5. 

8 AN EMPLOYMENT OBJECTIVE NECESSITATING 9 

Bi COLLEGE TRAINING Hooper, VAN B. (editor). Historic Ideals. Pp. 72. 

2 Ideals Publishing Company, 3510 W. St. Paul Ave., 

4 a Number Milwaukee 1. 1947. $1.00. 

a Academic field ~— Per cent Features a series of twenty oil paintings by George Hinke, 

ie of cases dramatizing the principal flags flown in our country from 

Business & commerce 26 29.2 the time of the Norsemen to the present day. 

F ‘ Ss obovenngeienessobeneanet ra od. 

MTeacher education .o...ccccsommon 21 23.6 : 

Engineering 13 14.6 JOHNSON, GLEN. Some Ethical Implications of a Natural- 

a, aeiiaiiie aE ia es istie Philosophy of Education. Pp. 154. Bureau of 

- — PI eminent nein ’ 7.8 Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

fedicine ........ shaccecdebeiioaz 6 6.7 1947. $2.25. 

Chemistry ERS pee <a 5 5.6 Contributions to Education, No. 930. 

aw _ sospeectenisi + 4.5 ¥ 

Pharmacy reise 7 3 3.4 LANE, WHEATON J. (editor). Pictorial History of Prince- 
ton. Pp. 200. Princeton University Press. 1947. 


SA griculture Re ee, Leet ee 2 2.2 $6.00 
mPPacteriology ssconssnnnnnononecserocs 1 15 Nearly 500 pictures presenting all angles of activity from 
the founding of the college in 1746 to the end of the bicen- 
1 pS 


eo . 
eM usic 
3 tennial celebration. 


I 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, aoe pe of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
E. LLARD E. GIVENS, gang National Education Association 
3 HENRY W. HOLMES, by esas of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education. Harvard University 
) JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 
Cincinnati GUY E. SNAVELY. Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD. President. University of Illinois 





|| Widely adopted! 
An Introduction to American Education 


By JOHN T. WAHLQUIST, Dean, School of Education, University of Utah 
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MICKS, WILSON, AND BLANCHARD L. RIDEOUT (editors). 
Témoins d’une Epoque, 1905-1940. Tlustrated by Kurt 
Werth. Pp. viii+ 234. Oxford University Press, New 
York. 1947. $2.00. 

Composed of ten selections in French arranged in chrono- 
logical order. 
e 

PIERCE, JOSEPH A. Negro Business and Business Edu- 
cation. Pp. xi+338. Harper. 1947. $4.00. 
Atlanta University Publication No. 24. 

fe 

‘¢Spiritual Values in the Elementary School.’’ 26th 
Yearbook, Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA. Vol. XXVII, No.1. Pp. 351. NEA, 
Washington 6. 1947. $3.00; quantity rates. 
Presents “concrete experiences in which children in the 
a’ States have been helped toward living on a higher 
yiane, 

;, a 

SUTHERLAND, ETHEL. One-Step Problem Patterns and 
Their Relation to Problem Solving in Arithmetic. Pp. 
170. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1947. $2.35. 

Contributions to Education, No. 925. 
e 


The United Nations and the Problems of Greece. De- 
partment of State Publication 2909, Near Eastern 
Series 9. Pp. 97. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. 1947. $0.45. 

A brief study presenting information on the Greek frontier 
incidents from December, 1946, to August, 1947. 
” 


WRINKLE, WILLIAM L. I?tproving Marking and Report- 
ing Practices. Pp. 120. Rinehart and Company, 232 
Madison Ave., New York 16. 1947. $2.00. 


For elementary and secondary schools. 
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ESIGNED primarily for the introductory 

course in education which is required of all 
prospective teachers, the emphasis is overwhelm- 
ingly on guidance and orientation. Accordingly, 
the contents are divided between the two main 
themes of teaching as a vocation and the American 
Public School System. 


In the short time since its publication this text 
has been adopted by the Universities of Alabama, 
Tennessee, Utah, Missouri, Maryland—to mention 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 


M ANY books present the case for the idealistic, 
1 the realistic, or the pragmatic viewpoints. 
Here, in one highly successful volume, Professor 
Wahlquist has introduced a comparative study of 
the three major philosophies, showing how these 








THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY. 


just a few—and many of the State Teachers Col- 
leges including State Teachers College, Newark, 
Georgia Teachers College, Indiana State Teachers 
College, State Teachers College at West Chester, 
Pa. 


“IT am very much impressed by the treatment,” says 
one reader. Others say, “It contains very valuable 
material” ; “Eaxcellently organized” ; “I like his ap- 
proach, especially his very thorough treatment of ... 
teacher preparation, teacher responsibility, teacher re- 
lationships, etc.’—-Comments such as these indicate 
the enthusiastic acceptance by educators of this new 
book by Dean Wahlquist. 

333 pp., $8.25 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 


fundamental concepts influence American education 
at the various levels. 


“An excellent foundation ... for formulating a 
valid philosophy of modern education.’’—Prof. C. D. 
Champlin, Pennsylvania State College. 

407 pp., $3.50 


IS East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y 














